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In this time of infancy, trials and conflicts, it 
pleased Divine Goodness to put it into the hearts 
Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payable | of several of his servants to speak comforiably 
inadvance. Three copies sent to one address for Five | and encouragingly to me, particularly dea: Su- 
Dollars. |sanna Hatton, at that time on a visit from Ire- 

Communications must be addressed to the Publisher, | Jand to Friends in America. She sympathized 
free of expense, to whomall payments are to be made. with me in the deep conflicts which she knew I 

ee : nee ~~ | should have to pass through for the Great Mas- 
SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE EARLY PART OF THE | tey’s sake. She was indeed a nursing mother to 
BO Ss me; and through Divine help, mercifully ex- 

Written by Herself. | tended, I was enabled to persevere in the way 

(Concluded from page 19.) cast up; and my mind became more enlightened, 

Through infinite goodness, being thus favored | and my heart more enlarged with respect to the 
With the visitation of the day-spring from on excellent discipline established amongst Friends, 
high, and the day-star having in degree arisen in | and believe I might have spoken to business in 
my heart, by the light thereof I was given to see | the church under a proper qualification ; but fear 
it was my duty to let fall the names of Baalim | and diffideace kept me silent some years: at 
out of my mouth, and call the months of the year, | length [ gave up to what I apprehended was re- 
and days of the week, by their proper numerical | quired; my zeal increased ; and having a strong 
names. [ also saw it to be my duty to use the| desire that there might be a reformation, believe 
plain scripture language of thee or thou to one|I carried some things too far, not enough con- 
person, using you only to more than one; also to | sidering, that though it is good to be zealously 
lay aside the useless parts of my dress, being a} affected always in a good cause, yet if our zeal is 
few superfluous things in use at that time; I say | not mixed with knowledge, and directed by sound 
a few things, because after I took the profession | judgment, we are likely to err, and instead of 
of religion on me, I was generally careful to ob-| helping, we shall hurt the cause. I think I have 
serve the apostle’s advice to Christian women, | seen it to be an indispensable duty in those con- 
and so was kept in a good degree of moderation | cerned to be active in such a work, to watch over 
with respect to my apparel ; and I found it right their own spirits, to keep se// down, and wait for 
for me to lay aside vain compliments, and to call a righe qualification, and not through impatience 
people by their names, except there was some-| rush into the work in their own time and way. 
thing that rendered it proper to add for distine-| After passing through many dispensations pre- 
tion sake ; and as things were opened to me, and | paratory to the work of the ministry, I was called 
rested on my mind as duty, [ was made willing | thereto in the thirty-seventh year of my age; the 
to give up to them. Yet thus to appear singular, _many humbling baptisms into which my spirit 
could not be without a cross; but yielding obe-| was plunged, the fears, doubts, and dismay which 
dience unto what appeared to be Divine requisi-| at times pervaded my mind were great, lest I 
tion, the reward was peace, and that was of more| should be wrong, or, through human weakness, 
value to me than the whole world! Though I} conduct so as to expose truth’s testimony to re- 
often found myself weak, yet never felt waver-| proach. In this time of deep wading, some dear 
ing; for as my acquaintance with the pure seed | friends, particularly Mary Richardson and Sarah 
of the kingdom increased, the more I beheld of | Barney, mothers in Israel, were dipped into my 
the glory of the Gospel dispensation, as it is at | state, and felt the exercise of my mind; for I had 
this time revealed to those who are willing to re- | not communicated it to any, and encouraged me 
ceive it pure and unmixed, free from human wis-| to give up, and way would be made for me.— 
dom, and every thing appertaining to the crea-| Thus taken as it were by the hand, it was not 
turely part in man, which must be abased, that | long before I felt strength to step forward, feeling 
the name of the Lord alone may be exalted in, | a concern rest weightily on my mind to hear a 
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short testimony in the Yearly Meeting among 
the women Friends; and giving up thereto, it 
tended to the peace of my mind, which for a time 
seemed to be clothed as with holy quiet; but this 
was a state not to be continued in; for soon after 
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shall we be preserved out of the mixture, and our 
offerings be savoury and acceptable unto the 
living. 

Here I would remark, that where the imagi- 
nation is quick and lively, it may, if not guarded 


this, Infinite Wisdom saw fit to permit me to be | against, betray the understanding by its warmth, 
greatly tried. My second public appearance was; animating the mind to move when it should be 
in a large First-day meeting, in the forenoon. | kept silent, and the pure opening of truth at- 


Having sat under a weighty exercise of mind for 
some time, at length I arose in great fear and 
trembling, and was enabled to communicate’ what 
was given me to hand to the people at that time, 
and sat down in a good degree of peace; but soon 
after the enemy was suffered to buffet me with 
doubts and fears, and I became so dejected and 
cast down, that I concluded not to attend in the 
afternoon; but time for going to mecting drew 
near, and I not seeming prepared as usual, I was 
called on by my fatherly friend, J. J., to go; but 
I told him I thought to stay at home. He sus- 
pected the cause, and so encouraged me that I 
went; but if I had given way to the discourager 
I should have lost strength. My conneetions 
were soon informed of my appearing in the meet- 


ing, which renewed their trouble ; and there were | 


though (not among them) that would shoot their 
arrows, even bitter words; and those words in 


the commission of the prophet Ezekiel were often | 


brought to my mind, namely, “Though briers 
and thorns be with thee, and thou dost dwell 
among scorpions, be not afraid of their words, 


tended unto, by those’ concerned to minister to 
edification in the Church of Christ. If anything 
be admitted that is not of the pure Spring of Life, 
it will not raise life, nor beget unto God ; though 
it may be much admired by some, and highly 
pleasing to many; yet it will not satisfy those 
who are huagering and thirsting after righteous. 
/ness, and who cannot be nourished with any 
other bread than the bread of life, whieh is only 
to be had from him who came down from heaveh, 
and who qualifies and commissions his ministers 
to minister of, and from himself. 

I sensibly know we have a crafty enemy, and 
if our dwelling be not in humility and resigna- 
| tion, there is danger of our being drawn to offer 
| before the right time, which will not find accept- 
ance, any more than Saul’s which he offered be- 
fore the Prophet came. Oh! the need there is 
_of reduction of self; for if the crafty one cannot 
prevail to make us go too fast, he tries to dis- 
courage, and so sink us under the weight thereof. 
Having been, in the course of wy passing along, 
'tried on both hands, I wish these hints may 








nor be dismayed at their looks.” In this trial, I} prove helpful to such as may be tried in the like 
was strengthened to keep in the patience;} way, and not suppose their path to be different 
and at length, instead of an opposer, I found | from others, as I have been ready to think mine 


an encourager; instead of bitterness, there was 
sweetness: this was the Lord’s doing, and has 
been marvellous in mine eyes. It was he that 
changed the heart, aud his power that bowed the 
spirit into mildness, which tended greatly to my 
comfort. 

Being now called and entrusted with the pre- 
cious gift of the ministry, which, though a Divine 
favor, I found, and do still find it to be, a voca- 
tiow attended with close trials; but as faith, pa- 
tience, and resignation. are abode in, the way is 
opened for the dedicated servants to go forward, 
as far as the Great Master would have them to 


‘ proceed ; and farther than that, will cause dis- 


tress of mind.—For to have it said, “who hath 
required this at thy hands?’ will be more pain- 
ful than to err on the other hand, although that 
is not a light matter; and with regret I may say, 
I have tasted of both. But the blessed Master 
whom I have served, compassionated my weak- 
ness, and restored unto my soul the joy of his 
salvation. Having, in some degree, learned obe- 
dience and experience by the things which I have 
suffered, I see clearly there is no safety but in a 
humble, watchful state of mind, a mind truly re- 
signed unto God; a mind concerned to keep a 
single eye, steadily fixed on the great Giver o! 
the gift, and resigned to follow as he leads; so 


was; but no doubt it hath been in wisdom, to fit 
| for the work and service appointed me by the 
Great Master. 
| Although the gift in the ministry vouchsafed 
| me, was small in comparison with many of the 
| Lord’s servants, yet it was not to be hidden; and 
| 1 found it my place to exercise it amongst Friends 
and other people, both at home and abroad ; but, 
oh! the fear and dread that many times rested 
on my mind! yet when resigned, I have found 
Divine Goodness to be strength in weakness, 
riches in poverty, and a present help in the need- 
ful time. I desire to render and ascribe honor, 
power, and glory unto the Lord my God, and 
continue to feel my own nothingness, my utter 
inability to do or think anything good, without 
his Divine assistance, as observed by Catharine 
Payton, ‘‘ What the Lord’s servants are in him, 
is of him.”’ I may observe, that my concern to 
travel and labor in the Gospel, hath been fre- 
quent, though not called so far from my outward 
home as many others of the Lord’s servants have 
been, yet have found it enough for my weak 
mind and feeble body to get through with; it was 
the Lord who carried me through what, to human 
appearance, seemcd many times almost impossi- 
ble. Ob! let no poor weak servant of the Lord 
despair, though called to service which appears 
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far above their capacity of body and mind, but 
resignedly cast their care on him who requires 
no impossibilities of his people; for he will 
strengthen for the work, or excuse and accept the 
will for the deed, as I have sometimes expe- 
rienced. 


A Testimony of the Monthly Meeting of Friends 
of Rhode Island, concerning MARY MiTCHELL, 
deceased. 


Our beloved friend, Mary Mitchell, having 
been many years a valuable member of this 
Monthly Meeting, and some of our minds retain- 
ing the lively savour of her exemplary life and 
religious labors, we are concerned to bear testi- 
mony to the Christian virtues with which she 
adorned her profession, and thereby to comme- 
morate the efficacy of that grace through which 
she experienced preservation, and became truly 
qualified to promote the cause of righteousness. 

She was born in Newport, Rhode Island, the 
10th of the Twelfth month, 1731. Her parents, 
John and Elizabeth Callender, were of the Bap- 
tist Socicty, in which ber father was many years a 
minister; and under their pious care she was 
preserved from the contaminating influence of 
vain, licentious company. 

When she was about sixteen years of age, be- 
ing deprived of her father by death, Joseph and 
Sarah Jacob, who had long entertained a strict 
friendship for him, gave her an invitation to be- 
come one of their family, which she accepted, and 
continued to live with them till their decease; | 
and she acknowledged that the instructive con- | 
versation and example of those valuable friends, | 
and others whom she met with at their house, 
proved a particular blessing to her. Not long 
after she resided with them, the renewed visita- | 
tions of Divine love were graciously extended to 
her, and desires raised to lead a more strictly re- | 
ligious life. But not duly waiting for the arising | 
of “the Sun of Righteousness,’ by which the 
mist of early prepossession might have been dis- | 
pelled, she apprehended it requisite for her, not | 
only to be exemplary in the practice of what she | 
esteemed religious duties, but to submit to the 
ordinances which she had been taught to believe 
were divinely instituted. She was accordingly 
baptized in the twentieth year of her age, and | 
continued for several years in the careful ob- | 
servance of the religious exercises in which she | 
was educated. But the Father of Spirits, who, | 
doubtless, saw her integrity, did not permit her | 
to take up her rest in outward performances; but, 
by the revelation of his Son Jesus Christ in her | 
heart, enabled her to look beyond that typical 
and temporary dispensation, and to experience 
that when J/e, the substance, is come, all shadovs | 
disappear. Having been thus mercifully favored 
with the arising of the Day-Star; and her mind 
being humbled under a sense of the insufficiency | 








of human reason, to discover the way in which 
the Most High is pleased to lead his servants, 
she received “ with meckness the ingrafted word,” 
and patiently waited for the further discovery of 
his will concerning her; in obedience to the 
manifestations whereof, she joined in member- 
ship with the Society of Friends, in the year 
1762. Though her mind had been deeply ‘bap- 
tized into death to her natural inclinations pre- 
vious to her renouncing some of her hereditary 
religious opinions, yet many were the subsequent 
immersions and severe conflicts which she expe- 
rienced. But having carefully examined the 
ground on which she had advanced thus far, and 
believing, with the apostle, that ‘as many as are 
baptized into Jesus Christ, are baptized into his 
death,” that so they may know “the power of 
his resurrection unto life;” and her faith in /7im 
who had called her to holiness being stedfast, she 
was mercifully preserved from looking back, and 
in the thirty-seventh year of her age, she was 
called to preach the Gospel which she had proved 
to be “the power of God unto salvation.” 

In the exercise of the precious gift bestowed 
upon her, she manifested great care to distinguish 
the arising of the pure spirit of life from the sug- 
gestions of imagination, or the influence of un- 
tempered zeal; and was much preserved from 
mingling the alloy of human wisdom and studied 
eloquence with her religious communications. In 
testimony she was sound, deep, and clear, and 
often reached the witness in the hearts of her 
auditory, as many of us exn feelingly testify, and 
was fervent in her appreaches to the throne of 
grace in vocal supplication. Her natural under- 
standing was quick and penetratirg, her judg- 
ment sound, and her conversation and deportment 
agreeable and instructive. Not precipitate in the 
selection of her intimate friends, she was faithful 
and uniform in her attachment to them, and ten- 
derly sympathized with the afflicted, being often 
engaged in visiting them, and commissioned to 
administer consolation and encouragement to the 
exercised mind; and in these labors of love, the 
poor were not forgotten by her. Being firmly 
established in our Christian principles, she was 
zealous in the support of the testimonies - that 
arise from them; and careful to guard against 
anything that might tarnish their lustre, or im- 
pair their dignity; which rendered her particu- 
larly serviceable in meetings for discipline. 

She travelled much in the cause of Truth, in 
the compass of our Yearly Meeting, among 
Friends and others; and was frequently engaged 
in the weighty service of visiting Friends in their 
families, for which she was well qualified, being 
remarkably enabled to discern the states of indi- 
viduals, and to minister to them “in demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit, and of power.”” Her Gospel 
labors were twice extended through some ports 
of the state of New York, and once as far as Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania, and on her return she 
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produced satisfactory testimonials of the unity and 
approbation of Friends whom she had visited. 

In 1778, she believing it right for her to spend 
some time in divers of the adjacent Monthly 
Meetings, and the usual intercourse between this 
island and the continent being much interrupted 
by war, she was recommended by certificate, in | 
the Fifth month of that year, to Friends of Smith- 
ficld Monthly Meeting, and resided within the 
limits of that and Greenwich Monthly Meeting 
for several years. In the Eleventh month 1778, 
she was married, in Providence, to our late wor- 
thy friend, Joseph Mitchell; and in 1781, they | 
removing to this island, she was again a member | 
of our meeting till after the decease of her hus- 
band, concerning whom she has left an honorable 
testimony. In the year 1787 she removed to| 
Nantucket. She afterwards frequently visited | 
Friends of this and many cther places; and | 
though often greatly afflicted with the increasing | 
infirmities of a constitution naturally delicate, 
and for many years extremely feeble, yet her 
spiritual life appeared to increase in strength ; 
and by “abiding in the Vine,” she was preserved 
green and fruitful to advanced age, and was 
gathered as a shock of corn fully ripe, we doubt 
not, into the heavenly “ Garner.” 

Signed in and on behalf of the Monthly Meet- 
ing held at Newport, for Rhode Island, the 31st 
of First month, 1811, by 

Rowse TaYtLor, ’ Clerks. | 
Hannan GOULD, JuN.,{ | 











Some E.cpressions of Ropert Pryor, of London, | 
committed to Writing by his Brother, Joun 
Pryor, who attended him in his last Illness. 


(Believed not to have been before Published.) 


He had been favored with a heavenly visita- 
tion, which he happily joined in with. | 

For some months before his death, his usual | 
state of health was altered, and signs of infirm- | 
ity appeared, which continued to increase upon | 
him, and at length terminated in a settled 
decline. 

Speaking to me about his will, he said, | 
“Some might think he had given a great deal 
“ away from his children ; but he was more 
“afraid of them having too much, than too 
“little: as he had seen great riches do much 
“hurt, especially in our society. He wished | 
“his children to be brought up plain, and the | 
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“not be well with me. Sometimes I think it 
“may be the enemy that strives to disturb me.” 
Speaking of his being resigned to the will of 
Providence, he said, ‘‘ What signifieth it, whe- 
“ ther I die now, or twenty years hence! though 
“if I look back, my time appears to have been 
“ very short.” 
One day he said “ Dear brother, do not be too 
“anxious after the things of this world, for my 
“inordinate desire to accumulate wealth has 
“been a heavy burthen to me: no one knows 
“what [ have suffered on that account.” He 
further said, “ His having been so solicitous 
“after the world, had made him but a dwarf in 
“religion; and that if it had pleased the Lord 
“to have spared his life, he thought he should 
‘“‘ have found it his place to have endeavored to 
‘be a more useful member in the society ; and 
“to have expended more of his income in cha- 
“ritable uses. That the love of money, and an 


| “inordinate desire after wealth, had pierced him 


“ through with many sorrows.” 

One afternoon his nephew came to ask him 
how he did; upon his taking leave, after sitting 
some time in silence, he ‘desired him to keep 
“constantly to meetings; to love Friends’ com- 
“pany, and not to launch out into the vanities 
“of this world; nor associate with those that 
“were likely to draw himaside. That he hoped 
“he would make a good man, and be a comfort 
“to his father and mother:”’ reminding him, 
‘That there would be an end, which would over- 
“take us all, and that we ought always to be 
“‘ prepared.” 

At one time going to bed, he desired me to 
shut the door, saying, ‘It was his desire to 
‘“‘supplicate,”’ which he did on his knees, 
“begging the Lord not to leave him, but be 
“with him in the trying moment, and grant 
“him a safe and easy passage into his glorious 
“kingdom ; hoping he would accept his late re- 
“ pentance, which he trusted was sincere, though 
“upon a dying bed!’ The next morning, as I 


_ stood by his bedside, he spoke to me as follows: 
| Brother, I have been in a quite sleep, and had 


“a comfortable vision: I thought I had a fore- 
“sight of that glorious kingdom, where all is 
“ peace, serene, and quiet! Such a prospect as 
“T had never before seen, and such as no 
“tongue can express, the glory of that king- 
“dom !” 

At another time, expressing the satisfaction he 


“boys to be put apprentices to sober honest | had in my being with him, he desired “I would 


“ Friends.” 

At one time on taking leave of his son Robert, 
who had been up to see him, he desired him to 
be a good boy, and to speak the truth, and to 
keep to the plain language, and not to associate | 
with bad boys, but choose the best for his com- | 
panions. At another time he said, “ Brother, I 
“hope I do not repine, though I am afraid lest I 
“should. I have my iow times, lest it should 





“not leave him when the event happened; and 
* requested to be buried in a plain way, and to 
“be carried into the meeting-house, as he had 
“seen the use of those meetings.” 

One morning, asking him if he was free from 
pain, he answered, “ He felt only violent op- 
‘pression: that when the Lord pleased to re- 
“ Jease him, he believed he was ready, but hoped 
‘to wait the appointed time with patience : add- 
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“ing, he was as clear in his intellect as ever. | about 37 years, and, after a solemn meeting at 
“ What a favor! and that he was permitted to | Grace-church-Street, was interred in Friends 
“ get home, and settle his affairs, was a great fa- | burial ground, Bunhill-Fields, the 21st of the 
“vor: but above all, that which he saw in his | same. 
“ vision |”” | 

He said, “ It appeared clear to him, that the | 
“Jess Friends talked about news, and interfered | 
“ in politics, the better. 





JOHN CLIBBORN. 


“ not belong to them. He used to read the news- 


“papers when at Bristol, to divert himself, but | 
“left it off, finding his time better employed in 


“ reading the Scriptures.” 

Oa taking a little refreshment, he said, 
“ What a favour it is to be thus waited upon, 
“andto have everything this world can afford, to 
‘alleviate, or still the pains of the body! We 
‘have so much the more to be accountable for !” 
He desired me to give his love to several parti- 


cular Friends; also to friends of Baldock and , 
Hitchin. One evening, upon my asking him how 


he did, he said, “ He lay pretty easy, and was 
“quiet in his mind; he thought he had a well- 
“grounded hope that all would be well with 
“him! That if, it should please the Lord 
*‘ to take him into his glorious kingdom, what a 
“happy change it would be!” 
“If 1 had anything more to say to him, if so, I 
“had better say it, and the next morning re- 
‘‘ peated the same,” adding, “ that it was proba- 
“ble he might not long be capable of speaking.” 
On which | inquired if he had any thing further 
on his mind? He answered, ‘not that he 
“knew,” but said, “he was quite calm in his 
“mind, though he found hard work.” 

Oue evening he said, ‘ He did not kno w what 


He thought they did | 


He asked me | 


John Clibborn was born in England in 1623; 
‘when about twenty-six years old, he went into 
Ireland, a soldier in Oliver Cromwell’s army. 
He married in that country and settled at Moate 
Grenoge. He had a great aversion to the peo- 
ple called Quakers, and finding they had a meet- 
ing house on land rented of him, he determined 
to clear them away by burning the meeting 
house. Providing himself with fire, he went to 
| the place on a day when he supposed there was 
no one in the house; but to his surprise he found 
Friends assembled, and one of them, Thomas 
Loe, preaching. He threw the fire away, went 
'in, sat down behind the door, and was so power- 
‘fully affected by what he heard and felt, as to 
produce an entire change in his feelings. On his 
return home. his wife asked him, “if he had 
burned the Quakers’ mecting house ;” he said, 
“No, but if you will come to meeting with me 
next Sunday, and do not like it, I shall go to 
church with you the Sunday following.” 

She accordingly went with her husband to 
meeting, and Thomas Loe again preached. Both 
John Clibborn and his wife received the truth, 
and became members of that Society which had 
‘been the object of such displeasure and dislike. 
| This was about the year 1658. John Clibborn 
some time after attended a general meeting in 


“to think of that night ; he had prayed so often to | the same meeting house, and perceiving it incon- 
“be released, he was ready to fear lest he had | veniently crowded, addressed the assembly, 
“ offended: he should be very thankful to be re- | “ Friends, if you put up with this house now, 
“leased from his sufferings ; yet hoped he could | you shall have a larger next time.” He soon 
“say, as that good man, Isaac Sharples, | after built a meeting house at his own expense, 
“had expressed in prayer at his bed side, Thy | which, with an adjoining lot for a burial place, 


“will be done, O Lord, on earth, as it is done in| 
“heaven.” After this he continued remarkably 
still and calm, with much serenity in his coun- 
tenance, taking little notice, but appearing wholly 
fixed on the greatest of all objects. 

On the seventh day before his decease, he no- 
ticed those about him more than he had done 
some days before ; and his sister coming in the 
afternoon (whom he had often expressed a desire 
to see) he mentioned it to me, asa great favor, to 
be permitted to live to sce all his near friends ; 
which being done, it seemed as if he had every 
Wish gratified. 


Iie continued in the same calm, composed 


state of mind, growing weaker and weaker, yet 
sensible to the last ; having his desire granted of 
an easy passage, [ have no doubt into that glo- 
rious kingdom, of which, he expressed, he had 
a foretaste. 

He departed this life, at his house in Budge- 
Kiow, the 16th of the 7th Month, 1782, aged 


he devised to Friends forever. He was of an 
exemplary conduct, generous and open hearted, 
| liberal to the poor of all denominations, and hos- 
| pitable, especially to those strangers who came 
| ou crrands of love, preaching the gospel of peace; 
useful iu his own Society, and in his neighbor- 
hood, where he was beloved and esteemed.- His 
situation in the time of the civil wars in Ireland, 
‘in the reign of James II., was peculiarly peril- 
| ous; beiug only a few miles from Athlone, where 
| the Irish army had established one of their prin- 
cipal garrisons, from whence issued parties which 
| distressed the country. 
Joan Clibborn and his friends continued for 
some time, at great hazard, to keep up the mect- 
|ing at his house, where, succouring many, and 
enducd with Christian patience and courage, he 
remained, till he was dragged in the night by 
the hair of his head, from that house which had 
afforded an asylum to the distressed; but which 
was now the spoil of the plunderer and of the 
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flames. His life was attempted three times by 
those bloodthirsty men, who, at length desperate 
in their wickedness, laid his head on a block, 
and, raising the hatchet, prepared to strike the 
fatal biow. He requested a little time. His re- 
quest was granted. The pious man kneeled 
down, and in the words of the martyr Stephen, 
prayed that this sin might not be laid to their 
charge. With the prospect of a better world 
before him he prayed not for his own life. Just 
then another party arrived, and inquiring, ““Who 
have you got there?’”” were answered, “Clibborn.” 
“Clibborn!’ re-echoed they, “a hair of his head 
shall not be touched.” Thus escaping with his | 
life, though stripped almost naked, he wrapped | 
a blanket about him, and presenting himself be- | 
fore the commanding officer at Athlone, inform- 
ed him of the treatment he had met with. The 
officer desired John to point out the men who | 
had committed this outrage, “and they should | 
be hanged before his hall door.” This he refused | 
to do; declaring that, owing them no ill-will, | 
he desired not to do them the smallest injury, | 
and that all he wanted was, that his neighbors | 
and himself might be allowed to live unmolested. 
This good man saw tranguillity restored to the | 
land, and thankfully enjoyed that blessing which | 
those who have witnessed its interruption can 
best appreciate. He was diligent in attention to | 
religious duties, preserved in unity with his | 
friends, and in love to all mankind to the end of | 
his long life, which closed in 1705, at his house | 
at Moate Grenoge. | 








! 








Letters written by SAMUEL UrtsP, about the year | 
1702, to some of his acquaintance, upon his | 
change from a Chaplain of the Church of 
England to join with the people called, 
Quakers. 

No. 2. 

My Dear Friend :—I lately received a kind | 
ard brother’y letter‘from thee, for which I return 
thee many thanks. I am now in the communion 
of the people called Quakers; and I have cause 
to bless God for this happy change of my life ; | 
Iam, through mercy, brought off from the shadow | 
of religion, and am pressing forwards to get ac- 
quaintance with the quickening power, life, and 
virtue of it, that I may be a Christian indeed, 
and not in the name and profession only. TI had 
a great while talked and discoursed of holiness, 
but did not understand what it was to walk with 
God, to live and dwell in him. Perhaps indeed 
some may think I made a fatr show of picty 
when I was with you: but alas! I was deeply 
sensible of my own faultsand miscarriages; and | 
I resolved, through God’s assistance, to enquire 
after something more nob!e and excellent than I 
had discovered in that state ; and blessed be his 
name for ever, that God hath answered the ery 
of my soul, and let me see a people that are 
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hated and despised by the world, but are dear to 
him; for he hath revealed to them the mysteries 
of the kingdom; he hath carried them upon 
eagles’ wings, and cherished them as the apple of 
his eye. As for me, I have been yet but in the 
outward court, and far short of that truth and 
righteousness that is taught and practised among 
this people (for they are come within the holiest 
of all;) they are come into a near communion 
with God, to behold the cherubims of glory that 
cover the mercy-seat, to be fed with the true 
manna. These are mysteries that are revealed 
unto the meek and lowly ; but the haughty, in- 
solent, and profane, cannot come near them, 
nor taste of the sweetness nor comfort of them. 
Indeed the formal, traditional sort of people of 
the world may talk of these things, as they have 
heard them from others, and in their sober 
minutes may have some faint glimmerings that 
way ; but to come to real and inward enjoyment 
of them, they can no more pretend to, than to 
work the greatest impossibilities: all their wit, 
and subtlety, and learning, cannot reach higher 
to handle of the word of life; this is peculiar only 
to those who are content to forsake all, and be- 
come fools for Christ; they are those who are in 
a good temper to receive and co-operate with the 


| influences of the holy Spirit, and have seen the 


emptiness and yanity of all those things that are 
so much admired by the world. The schools, 
and universities, and learned doctors, aud great 
rabbies, have not profited me; they are ravened 
from the spirit of God, and gone out into their 
own notions and speculations, thinking thereby 
to search out God, and comprehend the truth. 
Alas! the mysteries of the kingdom are far out of 
their reach in their carnal minds; they weary 


| themselves in vain; the vulture’s eye cannot 


pierce into these secrets; all the great critics, 
scholars, and philosophers of the world, are fools 
in these things; and whilst they are wearying 
themselves to find the deep things of our God, 
studying and racking their heads, tossing and 
tumbling to and fro like a wild bull in a net, 
that knows not which way to disentangle himself; 
the more he struggles, the weaker he grows, the 
faster he is bound; so the more these vain talkers 
read, the more they write; the more they cavil and 
dispute, the farther they are from God; and the 
more they declare their hatred and enmity to the 
spirit of Christ, and to the simplicity of the gos- 
pel. Ihave been a long time weary of the folly 
and impertinency of these men, and chiefly the 
eclebrated fathers of the church, as they call them; 
the councils and synods of old are now of very 
small account with me. I am not ashamed to sit 
under the teachings of women and mechanics, 
howsoever they may seem in the eye of the world, 
for they teach me more Christianity, and instruct 
me more perfectly in a divine life, than all the 
studied, elaborated sermons and discourses that 
ever I heard at the universities, or since ; their 
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words are with power, they are mightily assisted 
with the spirit of God, they speak with majesty 
and authority, and there is a native beauty, clear- 
ness, and solidity of expression, that shines 
through their discourses, which is sufficient to 
answer that groundless calumny, viz: the Quakers’ 
preaching is nonsense, and nobody could under- 
stand them. This I have heard often refuted by 
many living testimonies, so that I do rather think 
them the best wits, and the most ingenious peo- 
ple in the world; for they employ their parts and 
learning in the fear of God, to his glory and ser- 
vice, and to promote the true interest of man- 
kind. As for the little jests, wittiness, and vain 
pedantry of the age, which I know the world hath 
esteem for, and nothing will please but what 
abounds with such fooleries; I say, if the Qua- 
kers be deficient in any of these, it is not for 
want of abilities, or because they have less wit 
than other men, but because they have more pru- 
dence and wisdom to govern it; and that is the 
reason why they avoid such childish vanities, 
which are so freely used and indulged by others, 
to the great dishonor of God, and the Christian 
religion; and therefore, because they do not seek 
to please a wanton age, and make people laugh 
and be merry, nor to entertain that carnal, airy 
mind with pleasant stories, fine notions, and wit- 
ty expressions of natural things; from thence it 
is that they have been shamefully traduced by 
the world, as the most ignorant, blind, and fool- 
ish people that ever made any profession of re- 
ligion; and yet this is the people to whom I 
have now joined myself ina sincere love to truth, 
God knoweth ; and I glory more in this fellow- 
ship and acquaintance with these lambs of Christ, 
than if I were related to the greatest kings, lords 
and potentates upon thecarth. Oftentimes hath 
my spirit been refreshed with theirs, when we 
have met together to ‘wait upon God; and my 
soul still longs and pants more and more to be 
filled with these divine comforts; He #s ready al- 
ways to pour down blessings upon us, if we would 
qualify ourselves for the reception of them ; if 
we would put away vain thoughts, which cloud 
and darken the mind, and so hinder the favorable 
influences and irradations of heaven. And since 
it hath pleased God to visit me of late, and to 
make known to me excellent things in righteous- 
ness, he alone is to have the praise and glory of 
all; and now I freely resign myself to the con- 
duct of the blessed Spirit; now let'the truth pros- 
per, now let it run and be glorified in the earth, 
let it shine out in its full lustre, to the terror and 
confusion of all the enemies thereof; and to the 
reviving of the souls of the hungry and thirsty, 
who are ready to faint, waiting for and expecting 
the consolation of Israel, until the time of re- 
freshment comes from the presence of the Lord; 
who will open a fountain for Judah and Jeru- 


ter they have sat silent a little while in the dust, 
suffering patiently the chastising rod of his love 
to pass over them, he shall then comfort the 
daughter of Sion, and say, “Arise, thou afflicted, 
and weep and mourn no more, but put on thy 
beautiful garments.” ©, Jerusalem! raise thy 
head, uncover thy face, and gird up thy loins 
with strength, see the day break, and the morn- 
ing spread itself upon the mountains; now the 
sorrowful nights of affliction are gone over, the 
clouds are scattered and gone, the sun is risen in 
its brightness, and now joy and peace shall 
be multiplied ; “ in a little wrath I hid my face 
from thee for a moment, but with everlasting 
kindness will I have mercy on thee, saith the 
Lord thy Redeemer.’’ O! let us wait in humility 
of soul, and tenderness of heart, before the 
Lord, that we may witness this great change and 
salvation wrought in us and for us; that the 
Scripture may be no more a sealed book to us, 
but that we may feel the precious truth therein 
recorded, to be fulfilled in our own particulars. 
Then we shall neyer be weary of praying, and 
reading the holy Scriptures; we shall never be loth 
or unwilling to come into God’s presence ;_ for his 
love, and the sweetness of his ointment, will draw 
and allure us to dwell always under his cano- 
py, that we may feel life and power to flow from 
him, who is th2 ocean that supplies all the wants 
of the children of men: and how shall we come 
to taste of that heavenly banquet he hath pre- 
pared for us, that we may eat and drink at his 
table, and that our souls may delight in fatness. 
I say, how shall we attain to this, but by a 
strict and mortified life? Certainly the more we 
retire from worldly joys, and empty ourselves of 
earthly comforts and false delights, the fitter we 
shall be to receive those that are spiritual and 
heavenly; and not only to receive and rejoice in 
them for a time, but to live and dwell in them 
for ever, for this is the life of Jesus: and here 
the kingdom of God reigns in the heart and soul, 
by which it is changed from glory to glory, even 
as by the spirit of the Lord. 

And now I would ask all the wise and prudent, 
all the rich, all the noble, aud learned men of the 
world, what they think of these things? Whether 
this is to be learned in their courts and palaces ? 
Or whether any of the great scholars and uni- 
versities in Christendom can furnish us with such 
asystem of divinity as this? No; they hate it, and 
despise it, and instead of a sober answer to my 
query, they return scoffs and contempt. This is 
canting, they say, and an idle dream, and forged 
chimera of my own brain, and a great many 
more opprobrious names they have for such in- 
quiries as these. Sometimes perhaps they will 
soften the expression with an hypocritical shew, 
will pretend to pity me, calling it an unhappy 
effect of melancholy, and too much retirement 


salem, so that rivers shall run in dry places:{ from the world; and this they think too much 
there will he speak peace to his people ; and af-} condescension, that I ought to think myself be- 
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say confidently, that it is madness, delusion, 
witchcraft, and diabolical enthusiasm ; but I am 
content to lie under all these odious imputations 
from the world, knowing very well, that better 
men than I have suffered the same things before 
me, and do at this present time. As for my 
enemies, I can truly say, ] thank God I pity 
them, and pray for them: they do not hurt me 
but themselves. And now, my dear friend, be- 
fore I conclude, suffer me a little to speak of thy 
present circumstances; for as God knoweth my 
bowels yearn towards thee in the tender love of 
Jesus. I suppose thou art now where I left 
thee, viz: with the lord Richardson, so called, in 
the capacity of a chaplain; an office which I have 
had a little experience of myself, since I last saw 
thee ; but was quickly so weary of that servile 
yoke, so unworthy of that holy function I bore, 
that in ten days time I quitued my new prefer. 
ment, and left it more free ‘ly than ever I under- 
took it. What peace or satisfaction thou canst 


have in such kind of employment I know not; | 


for my part, I could find none; my soul was 
grieve ‘d and burdened e ” ry day with seeing and 
hearing their evil deeds, beholding their vanities 
and excesses; this was a sword to my soul and 
spirit, it wounded me very deep: and I do solemnly 
profess, I had rather beg my bread from door to 
door, than to live in the like bondage again, 
where I must be obliged to such ceremonies and 
formalities, to flatter men in their sins, te ery 
peace, peace; and to sow pillows under the arm- 
holes of delicate people, that can never bear the 
least check or frown; but expect the mercenary 
priest should always laugh or smile in their 
faces, even when he sees plainly they are going 
to hell and destruction. And yet I must tell 
thee, the family I was in, was looked upon as 
one of the most sober and regular, as the world 
goes now ; and I must needs say, I did not leave 
them for any drinking, gaming, or swearing, that 
I perceived amongst them; in all these filthy 
scandalous practices, as far as I could see, they 
were blameless ; but yet I saw their hearts were 
not right; for they were lovers of pleasure more 


than lovers of God; and thou knowest that heor| . ; 
| Six first-class steam frigates, to be properly armed 


hey, let them be great or small, if they live in 
pleasures, grow fat and wanton against Christ, 
such persons are dead whilst they live; I 
whatever their faith, or principles, or professions 
may be, yet in religion they are dead. 
no more, but hasten to a conclusion. If thou de- 
sire a particular account of my convincement, 
thou mayst see it ina letter which I wrote to 
Richard Lake, junior, wherein I gave him a fair 
and true relation of my proceedings in that mat- 
ter, what steps I took, and 
ously assist me, when he had 1aised in me sin- 
cere desires and inquiries after truth and holi- 
ness. Dear friend, | have no more at present, 
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holden to them for giving it so mild a character ; | but to let thee know, Ido most heartily pray for 
for at other times they deal more sharply, and | thee, that thou mayest consider things without 


say, | 


[ shall say | 


how God did graci- | 


gelic anthem, 


prejudice, and not suffer any of the temptations 
and allurements of the world to draw thy mind 
from God, and to hinder thee in thy pursuit of 
holiness. He that loves father or mother, bro- 
ther or sister, or any of the endearments of this 
world, more than Christ, is not worthy of him; 
but if thon wilt come into communion with 
Christ, and chiefly to follow the guidance of his 
light and Spirit, O, what a blessed and happy 
rest shalt thou find to thy soul! O, what rivers 
of living waters will spring up in thee! of which 
thou mayst drink freely, and praise God for all 
his mercies and benefits. That thou mayst in- 
deed come to such spiritual enjoyments and re- 
freshments as these, is the sincere desire of thy 
loving and affectionate friend,—SAMUEL Crisp. 
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We made some remarks in our last Number on 
the subject of the War in Europe, and expressed 
a fear that our own country was in danger of be- 
ing involved in the same sad calamity. 

By recent accounts from England, it appears 
that eighteen steam frigates have been sent by 
the British government to the shores of the Bal- 
tic, equipped for war against Russia. These ves- 
sels are represented as “armed with batteries of 


. tremendous power,” and one of them contains 60 


guns, some of which are capable of “ firing solid 
balls of 120 Ibs. weight.” 1t is further stated 
that the “English navy costs thirty millions of 
dollars a year, greater than the annual average 
expense of our entire National government.” 

In looking at our own country, we shall find 


| that within a few days the House of Representa- 


tives of the United States, by a vote of 113 to 48, 
has concurred with the Senate in appropriating 
three millions of dollars for the construction of 


and equipped for the naval service. 

Shall the sword devour for ever? is often the 
plaintive query of those who, having been mea- 
sureably redeemed from those lusts whence wars 
originate, cannot but desire that all may come to 
the same experience : 


and, how long! oh, how 


long! shall these things be sanctioned by a na- 
tion professing the peaceable principles of the 
Gospel, and to believe in and receive the mission 
of Ilim whose advent was ushered in by the an- 
“(Glory to God in the highest, 
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peace on earth, and good will to men.” Surely 
all may have some influence in hastening that 
glorious period when the sword shall be sheathed 
forever, and the inquiry should be individually 
made, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
and however small the duty which may be pointed 
out, let us do it with our might, leaving the re- 
sult to him who continues to rule in the king- 
doms of men, and “ giveth them to whomsoever 
He will.” 


Diep,—In this city, on First day morning, the 
2d inst, Mary S. Hunt, in the 50th year of her age, 
a minister and member of Spruce Street Monthly 
Meeting. She had, for a length of time, been an in- 
valid, from the effects of paralysis; Lut during her 
protracted indisposition she manifested great sweet- 
ness, meekness and patience. Love to her Hea- 


venly Father and her fellow beings was the pre- | 
When in health, | 


dominant feeling of her heart. 
and as long as her physical strength would permit, 
she was exemplary in the regular attendance of our 
religious meetings, and when deprived of that pri- 


she felt called to embrace and es ae in early life. 
We fully believe her redeemed spirit has been 


gathered to the haven of rest and peace. ‘Precious | 


in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints.” 





LETTER FROM R. MASON.—NO. XXXXVI. 
Avondale, 3d Month, 4th, 1843. 


To a beloved friend in Maryland. 

_. My dear : On recurring to my late 
visit to ——, I do not find that any part of it 
furnishes more agreeable retrospection than the 
little time spent with thee, and those of thy fam- 
ily then present ; but Ihave remembered so many 
things I wanted to say, not worth putting on 
paper, that I still regret that I had not a whole 
day and night to spare. M. S., who was to es- 
cort me to Wilmington, came the same evening 
I returned, and proposed going on Sixth day, but 
I begged off until Seventh. 
in the cars and had a pleasant day to travel, and 
I staid 2 week with my kind friends in Wilming- 
ton,—for the first time I went to B. to dine with 





We then set out | 








——. The world still holds out its charms to | 
her, and she scems in excellent spirits. Whilst | 
she was chatting with other company, my mind | 


was taken back to the days gone by, when T. L. 
and —— were inmates of the same dwelling ; I 


Was once there, but its mistress was absent on a, 


aT) _— ’ . 
visit to thee. The many changes that have since 


occurred were brought to view; those who were | 
then moving about on this stage of action, giving 
& Zest to the enjoyment of the social circk s in| 
Which they mingled, were brightly before my | 
mental sight. ; i 


[ felt the emptiness of placing 





and became a minister in good esteem. 
vilege, felt the loss—often expressing the strength | 
and comfort it afforded her to meet and mingle with | 
kindred spirits, who were bound to the law and | 
testimonies of Truth most dear to her, and which | 


our hopes of happiness on anything short of du- 
rable riches and righteousness, which extend be- 
yond this frail being, whilst they impart to their 
possessor, as he passes along this valley of tears, 
solace for all the trials, dispensed for his refine- 
ment from the things of earth. I have been at 
Avondale during the winter with my dear 
brother and sister, for in this relationship my 
heart is bound to T. and M. M. E; the latter 
part of the season has been very cold, and we 
have been a good deal confined to the house. I 
have been reading a very interesting memoir of 
Daniel Wheeler, written by himself, with a view 
to its publication. It comes out in a Periodical 
ealled “ Friends Library,” an Orthodox paper, 
in the form of pamphlets. It appears he served 
as midshipman on board a man-of-war ship, was 


'also in the army, and encountered many perils 


and great hardships. Becoming convinced of 
the pacific character of the Christian religion, 
he lay down his arms, became acquainted with 
the profession of the society of Friends, and 
finally was received into membership with them, 
He was 
afterwards employed by the Emperor Alexander, 
(who appears to have loved our society,) to drain 
some of his land, near Petersburg, and gives an 
account of his residence in Prussia, his inter- 
course with the Emperor, the great inundation 
of Petersburg, &c. As the narrajive is written 
well and the incidents unusual, I should like 
thee to read it. 

The country looks beautiful at Avondale, even 
in its wintry garb, and I believe I have escaped 
many colds by remaining here, though I was for 
three weeks very poorly and closely confined to 
my chamber after attending the Western Quar- 
terly Meeting, and lodging from home one night, 
but am now as well as usual. 

Affectionately I am thy Friend. 
R. M. 


Extract of a Letter from JupcE Horkinson, 
of Philadelphia, to a Gentleman in England, 
Published in the London Morning Chronicle 
of the 15th Octole rs 1829. 

“ You will excuse my making no reply to that 
part of your letter which treats of religious con- 
I have avoided such topics all my life, 
and shall continue to do so. I have seldom seen 
a man able to embark in such discussions and 
studies, without becoming an enthusiast or a 
bigot, and pursuing them to the ruin or injury 
of his practical social duties. I have never 
scen one become a better or a sounder man, and 
more amiable Christian, by involving himself in 
the impassable mazes of theological controversy, 
or the unintelligible jargon of doctrinal points 
and questions which haye no termination, no 
compromise, no rational evidence or conviction 
on either side,—which have been undecided for 


cerns. 


; thousands of years, and will for ever remain so ; 
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and which, happily, it is entirely unimportant 
when or how they are decided. I have seen 
sensible and enlightened men, by devoting 
themselves to such investigations, distract and 
cloud their understanding, fill themselves with 
the vain conceit that it is given to them to un- 
derstand mysteries, far beyond the fathom of 
human intellect ; and which they find it impossi- 


ble to explain to any plain and unsophisticated | 


mind—a clear proof that they really do not un- 
derstand themselves. The life of man was in- 
tended to be employed in useful and active pur- 


suits—in the fulfilment of duties requiring the | 


practice of his moral and physical energies and 
talents—and not to be consumed in metaphysical 


disquisitions which lead to no one practical or | 


useful result to the individual, his family, his 
friends, or society. 


lations, become uncomfortable to themselves, 


and often uncharitable to others; they are less | 
amiable as husbands, fathers, or masters; and | 


neglect their social and domestic duties in the 


indulgence of the pride and vanity of expert po- | 


lemics. They mistake a new and obscure col- 


lection of words for knowledge, and unintelligi- | 


ble phrases for wisdom, and believe they are dis- 


playing the testimonies of truth, when they are 


only repeating sentences of which they can not 
give any possible explanation. The truths which 
the wise and just Creator of man intended to be 


his guides to virtue and happiness, cannot be | 


wrapped up in libraries of folios, accessible but 
to one man in a million; nor to be found only 
by poring over thousands of pages of what is 
miscalled learned criticism upon a Hebrew root, 
or a Greek particle. The precepts of a good 
and acceptable life are accessible to all the hu- 
man race, as the air they breathe in common, 
the sun which shines on them all alike, and the 
food and water which refresh them. Has God 
given to all men whatever is necessary for the 
support and health of their perishable bodies, 


Men who employ their tal- | 
ents and their time in such inconelusive specu- | 
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NEW ZEALAND. 


A Mr. W. Swainson, who is well acquainted 
|with New Zealand, has addressed some observa- 
|tions on that country—its climate, society, and 
eligibility for emigrants—to the’ editor of the 

Melbourne Morning Herald, from which we ex- 
tract several of the most striking and valuable 
| points for the use of intending emigrants :— 


WELLINGTON—ITS CLIMATE. 


The temperature of Cook’s Straits is particu. 
larly agreeable. The cold, as well as the heat, 
is much less than in New South Wales, or Vic- 
toria, so that it may be termed intermediate be- 
tween the south of England and the Mediterra- 
nean. Snow is only seen on the highest moun- 
tains, and never remains five minutes on the low 
grounds or secondary hills. Ice is sometimes 
found during the winter months the thickness of 
|a shilling, but soon melts on the rising of the sun, 
and such nights are always followed by remark. 
ably fine sunny days, warm, indeed, but not hot. 
I think, upon the whole, the climate is not near 
so variable as in Australia, and the heat is only 
‘occasionally oppressive during the three summer 
months, when very little rain falls. It is then, 
and then only, that the ground in exposed situ- 
ations becomes dry, hard, and cracked. But to- 
wards the end of February, the carly showers of 
autumn begin to fall, and the pastures immedi- 
ately become fresh and green; such that have 
been formed by sowing with good English grasses, 
always remain verdant, so that we have little or 
‘no need of hay, winter food, either for cattle, 
sheep, or horses. Autumn, in fact, as in Victoria, 
‘is a second spring, when the vegetation is even 
‘more luxuriant than at the commencement of 
‘summer. Our autumns, in truth, are perfectly 
‘delicious. I have lived and travelled in some of 
'the most delightful countries of the world, but in 
‘none have I felt the magical effect of climate 
‘more fully than in Cook’s Strait during the au- 
| tumn. 


and withheld almost from al/, that which is in-| True it is, that towards the end of May we be- 
dispensable for their eternal welfare? This is | gin toexperience occasionally those violent north- 
the impious conceit of the few who persuade east gales, which are the greatest drawbacks to a 
themselves that they have the saving secret. the |residence in the Port Nicholson districts, of 
immortal panacea! I consider religion to have | which Wellington is the capital. But one of 


nothing to do with the conflicts of theologians, 
and the questions of the schools; they are, to 
my mind, the proofs of the weakness, the pride, 
and the vindictive intolerance of the human 
heart, when inflamed by strong passions.” 





Religion cannot prevent losses and disappoint- 
ments, pains and sorrows, for to these, in this 
imperfect state, we must be liable; nor does it 
require us to be insensible to them, for that 
would be impossible. But in the midst of all, 


and even when all earthly pleasures fail, it com- 
mands, (sustains), instructs, and it enables us 


to be happy.—J ane BowDLer. 


‘these gales seldom lasts more than two, or, at 
‘most, three days, and it is always succeeded by 
‘fine sunny calm weather. Wellington, during 
‘these storms, is very dusty, but not half so bad, 
I think, as Sydney or Melbourne, and the inhabi- 
tants are beginning to water the principal streets 
bordering on the shore, which considerably miti- 
gates the evil. The dust, also, is not so fine, 
and of course not so penetrating; nevertheless, it 
is quite bad enough—so that an umbrella is of no 
use. On the other hand, hot winds, burning up 
everything, are entirely unknown, nor have we 
those cold, cutting west winds which universally 
prevail in Australia, and produce the same effects 
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on the nerves of sensitive persons as the east 
winds of England. 


SOCIETY AND POPULATION. 


To understand the peculiar class of which the 
great majority of our laboring settlers is com- 
prised, around Wellington, and other of the New 
Zealand company’s settlements, it should be re- 
membered they were mostly brought out, as farm 
servants, by the first settlers, or land purchasers 
from the company ; men, for the most part, of 
family and education, if not of fortune. We 
never had any description of convicts, real or 
reclaimed. Hence the evils resulting from a 
mixture of such persons are almost unknown. 
In the Hutt district, nine miles from Welling- 
ton, I scarcely know of five individuals in the 
entire population of one thousand, that have ever 
been in Australia; most of our people possess 
homesteads of their own, purchased some years 
ago, when land now worth twenty pounds an 
acre, could have been purchased in its wild state 
for forty or fifty shillings. Thus, excepting a 
few sawyers, we have a settled population ; many | 
of them, as I have since been informed, have left 
the district to try their fortunes at the diggings 
of Victoria, but this has been done only for a| 
season. Their wives and families remained in 
their neat little cottages, and by an extract from 
one of the recent Wellington newspapers, I ob- 
serve it stated that nearly all their gold diggers 
have returned to their homes. We have no | 
wandering adventurers, men of no fixed home, 
occupation, or principle. We all prove each 
other, so that a loose character is soon detected, | 
and assuredly avoided. | 

Next, as to the society of the gentry :—it is as 
unlike what I have seen in Australia, as it is like 
that of an English country village. Our society 
1s social not formal. We have no fine stone | 
mansions, with drawing and dining-rooms, but | 
We visit in a quiet agreeable manner, form do-* 
mestic tea-parties at each other’s houses, or pic- | 
nics in the shady forests, or on the bold roman- | 
tic rocks, or the smooth sandy shore. No one is | 
esteemed for his wealth only; or shut out of our | 
circle because, although of *“ gentle blood,” he | 


be poor. | 





PROSPECTS OF EMIGRANTS. 


New Zealand is not like Australia, a emuntiy | 
to make a rapid fortune, or even much money. 
As yet, we have little commerce, or native pro- | 
duce. Fortunately, I think for us, gold has not | 
been brought to light, exeept at Auckland, some | 
hundreds of miles from Wellington, and there | 
only in insignificant quantities. We are, there- 
fore, Iree as yet from its withering influences. 
How far the effects of this “mammon of un- 
righteousness” on the gold provinces of Austra- 
lia may have extended in our quiet little settle- 
ments, I know not, having left Wellington in the 
spring of 1851. But then living was cheap, and 


labor not very dear. Beef and mutton was 5d. 
to 6d. per lb., butter 1s. 6d., eggs 1s. per doz., 
potatoes 3s. 6d. per bushel, and wheat 6s. 6d. to 
7s. Farm labcrers were paid from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 
6d. per day without rations, or 12s. per week if 
living in the house. I have since heard that 
wages have increased, and with it, of course, the 
necessaries of life; but then, as the price of farm 
produce will no doubt have advanced in propor- 
tion, all classes will be benefited. I would ad- 
vise no gentleman settler, however, to expend 
capital in farming, except for family consump- 
tion. It will pay a laboring man, but none 
other. No; if he wishes to pass a quiet rural 
life, free from the turmoil and over-excitement of 
business, let him first make his ‘fortune, if he 
can, in Victoria, and then retire to New Zealand 
to enjoy it. He can purchase a homestead of 
twenty-five or thirty acres, in the Hutt valley, at 
from 3/. to 202. per acre, within reach of an 
agreeable neighborhood, or on a good macadam- 
ized road. Here upon 200/. per year, he can 
live on the produce of his ground, or he can 
commence sheep-farming on a small scale, which 
will soon swell to a large one. I know a half- 
pay officer, who enjoyed a small independence of 
1507. a-year only; yet by cultivating fifteen 
acres, mostly by his own labor and his sons, he 
lived as a gentleman, and was universally re- 
spected by us all. 

A writer in the Independent, (an Auckland 
paper) says:—The want of labor is becoming 
every day more serious, and the demand more 
urgent, particularly for the country districts, and 
we would impress upon all new comers, farmers, 
and laborers, (which are the class to enrich New 
Zealand and themselves too,) not to linger in 
Wellington, but to push up into the interior, to 
avail themselves of the great pastoral and agri- 
cultural resources of this province. There is 
plenty of land for sale at Wanganui, which 
township is rapidly increasing in wealth and im- 
portance. Our next district, where there is 
plenty of available land, is the Ahueiri; a num- 
ber of settlers have already gone there with their 
flocks and herds. The site for a town has been 
surveyed, and the district is now open for sale 
and occupation, and there is a regular communi- 
cation, by schooners, between it and Wellington. 


Smatt Farms ror WorkKING-MEN.—The fol- 
lowing extract from the Wellington Spectator, of 
September 7th, shows that the governor of that 
colony is making a move in the right direction. 
The writer says:—A plan of small farms for 
working-men has been in agitation for the last 
six months, ever since, in short, the reduction 
mae in the price of land by the governor’s new 
regulations. The governor, we understand, has 
given every encouragement to the scheme, and 
suggested that in each newly-acquired district a 
block of land (some 15,000 or 20,000 acres) 
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should be set apart for a limited period to afford ; axes. In this manner it was excavated to within 
facilities to the working classes, and especially | about two feet of the outer surface. It was after. 
to new comers, for the purchase of land under | wards moved down the hill with levers for more 


certain regulations. These blocks might be laid 
out on the plan of the pensioner villages at the 
north, and form the nuclei of agricultural settle- 
ments, and the provincial council, in the ap- | 
proaching sitting, could pass such regulations for | 
the sale and settlement of the land as would | 


effectually secure the objects contemplated. 


MAMMOTH TREE IN CALIFORNIA. 


The clipper ship Messenger, which recently 
arrived here from San Francisco, brought on her 
deck one of the greatest natural curiosities that 
could be offered to the public. It is nothing 
more nor less than a section of the great Cali- 
fornia tree ; the largest single tree that has been 
discovered in the modern Kldorado—the largest 
in the world. This tree was situated in the south- 
westerly slope of a hill, in a soil fifteen feet in 
depth. Its roots extended in all directions for 
more than fifty rods upon the hill side, and down- 
wards to the depth of the soil. At the ground 
its circumference was 92 feet, 4 feet above that | 
it was 88 feet, and 10 feet above 66 feet, and | 
the tapering of the shaft was very gradual and | 
symmetrical upwards for 325 feet to its very top. 
From actual estimate of its diurnal layers, it is 
more than 3000 years since this unparalleled 
majesty of cedar was a sapling in its teens. Then, 
for a large space on the outer surface next to the 
bark, the rings of growth are so thin as not to 
be distinguished from each other. 

The outward dimensions of the main trunk 
were about the same as the Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment. From actual measurement it contains 
more than three hundred cords of wood. A vast 
deal of labor was required to level such a moun- 
tain to the earth, and after almost incredible toil- 
ing with augurs, axes and saws at its foot, 
it finally fell prostrate; the crash can neither be 





imagined nor described ; the jar of the hill was | 


perceived for miles, as if an earthquake had 
passed that way. 

The base having been much burned by the 
fire of the Indians, it was necessary, in order to 
get a perfect section, to chop the tree entirely 
through twice. After one hundred and fifty days 
incessant labor this was effected, and the block 
of ten fect in length lay severed from the huge 
pile. But the next thing was to transport such 
a mass, and by any available means at hand, it 


Was apparently as impossible as it would have | 
It was 


been to move the hill where it jaid. 


finally burned through the centre, the earth was 
dug away from one end, and a fire built under- 
neath, which was left burning for several weeks. 
The augur hole made a good chimney, which 
was gradually enveloped by the action of the fire 
the men could work outside with their 


until 


than amile, then drawn eighteen miles by twenty 
oxen to Mentinut;-and then shipped to San Fran. 
cisco. 


At San Francisco, only about fifty miles from § 
the place of its growth, it was the greatest curi- | 
osity ever exhibited. The whole city of men, | 


women and children flocked to see it. One hun. 
dred men could easily stand inside the hollow 
at the same time, and a six foot man rode a full 
sized horse through it without touching his hat 
to the upper surface. 

This great curiosity is to be exhibited in this 


‘city for a short time, before its removal to New 


York and Boston.— Philada, Ledyer. 


HOW TO ADMONISH. 
We must consult the gentlest manner and soft. 
est seasons to address; our advice must net fall, 


like a violent storm, bearing down and making 





those to droop whom it is meant to cherish and | 


refresh. It must descend as the dew upon the 
tender herb, or like melting flakes of snow: the 
softer it falls, the longer it dwells upon and the 
deeper it sinks into the mind. If there are few 
who have the humility to receive an advice a 
they ought, it is often because there are as few 
who have the discretion to convey it in a proper 
vehicle, and to qualify the harshness and bitter 
ness of reproof, against which corrupt nature 
|is apt to revolt, by an artful sweetening and 
agreeable ingredients. To probe the wound to the 
bottom, with all the boldness and resolution 
of a good spiritual surgeon, and yet with all the 
| delicacy and tenderness of a friend, requires 4 
| dextrous and masterly hand. An affable deport- 
| ment, and a complacency of behaviour, will dis- 
arm the most obstinate. Whereas, if, instead of 
‘calmly pointing out their mistake, we break out 
into unseemly sallies of passion, we cease to have 
any influence. 





When we look around the amazing scenes 
which this wide world affords, and consider the 
various products of the earth and air, the unfi- 

‘thomable deep, and the rivers flowing into it; 
all created for our use, and abounding with every 
thing neccessary for our support and pleasure, 
how can we sufficiently testify our gratitude to 
the dispenser of these blessings? But if we lift 

‘up our eyes to the immense expanse above, 

where myriads of orbs, infinitely larger than 
that whereon we are placed, roll over our heads, 
and at the same time reflect, that should one of 
these start from its sphere, its fall would crush 
this globe to atoms; how must our whole s vals 
dissolve in grateful contemplation on that Al- 


mighty power, whose single fiat regulates their | 


motions, so as to be of no prejudice to each 
other, or to us. 
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« THERE’S A LINING OF SILVER TO EVERY | From heart to heart the holy fire is leaping, 
CLOUD.” ‘ He = is _ dwells with His people still, 
ut each within himself the guest is keeping 
BY JONATHAN FREKE SLINGSBY. And the sealed lips control the secret thrill. 


** Did a sable cloud 


Turn forth her silver lining on the night ?”—Mitton. Why is it thus? At the same altar kneeling, 
Hoping to share a common home at last, 

One winter night dreary, One ia our faith, to the same God appealing, 
Dejected and weary, Why is this chill reserve between us cast ? 

I kept my lone vigil of sorrow and care : : . J , 
Mistrusting—mistaking— O! there are times when all its barriers breaking, 
My heart full to breaking— My spirit claims communion with the rest ; 

My soul seeking comfort, and finding despair! When to some new perception of it waking, 


It utters cries which will not be repressed. 
All wildly and chilly 


The wind whistled shrilly, And then—too oft—the look of silent wonder, 
Drifting the clouds o’er a desolate sky ; The brief reply, chilling my very soul, 

Low moaned the ocean Are my response, and thus once more brought under, 

In ceaseless commotion, My feelings seek for sterner self-control. 


‘ Fé . cee he as sf, 9 
Dashing the spray of its billows on high! | Would I could cling more closely to my Master! 


Tearfully gleaming, | Would that in Him my sinking soul could rest ! 
The young moon was beaming, Would that each shipwrecked hope, each new disaster, 
Struggling by fits through each gathering cloud ; | Might drive me closer to my Saviour’s breast ! 


‘ai ig y dding 4 ‘ ee 
Dark ane Then, nevermore for earth’s communion pining, 
« > : + 
Over the moonshine their vapory shroud ! i rr Longing no more for hunan sympathy, 
ver | Upon Thy arm my weary head reclining, 
| Give me to find, O Christ! my all in Thee! 
| Mount Holly, April Ath, 1854. R. A. R. 


‘Ah! thus,” thought I, sighing, 
‘‘ From birth to our dying, 
Man’s course is a struggle through trial and gloom; | 
Joy gives scarce a promise 
That grief rends not from us, | DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT AMERICAN PYRAMID. 
O’er the light of our life looms the shade of the tomb!” 





Travellers upon the Colorado and its tributa- 
But soon, to my wonder, | ries have long since spoke of the existence of 


The cloud burst asunder, . sane ei ae ath 
: ancient ruins in different localities, embraced by 
And down through the fissure now streamed the moon’s ? ced by 


light ; ithe great American desert, lying upon both, 

Soft fell its splendor, | though principally upon the west bank of the 

So holy and tender, : | Colorado, and betwecn it end the California 

In showers of sheen on the face of the night! range of mountains. Even Baron Von Hum- 
While all the cloud’s margent boldt, during his researches upon the American 

Was gleaming like argent, ‘continent, discovered unmistakable evidence of 


Though earthward still sullen and dark was its shroud, the existence, at some greatly remote period, of 


I knew that towards heaven a race of peosle entirely unlike. and ance 
i : rent] 
Its brightness was given— | poor J ’ pp y 


A lining of silver spread over the cloud! | Superior to, those inhabiting the continent at the 
| time of. its discovery by Europeans. 

= oe rose a These evidences are becoming every day more 

nd shook off its sadness, and more conclusive, as the energy, lov - 

I felt God can turn all our darkness to light— or It e f ? > A nergy» love : 2 

To-day what is sorrow | Vel and novelty o e American people led 


Make joy on the morrow— | them into earth’s wildest fastnesses, and over its 
Dry tears that are hiding his smiles from our sight! | most forbidden, sterile and inhospitable wastes. 


I looked up confessing | We remark, as above, on perusing an article from 
That Trial is Blessing the pen of our San Bernardino correspondent, gi- 
To Him if each grief be spread out and avowed ; | ving an account of an ancient pyramid, lately dis- 
What from earth man sees glooming, | covered upon the great desert of the Colorado by 


God above is illuming— 


faa. os a party of adventurers, five in number : 
“There’s a lining of silver to every cloud !”” ——— 7 » who at 


tempted to cross the desert in a westerly dirce- 
tion from a point on the Colorado at least two 
From the Episcopal Recorder. | hundred miles above its confluence with the 


THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. Gila: 





San Bernardino Valley, June 23. 


That source of purest pleasure! I am pining There has been no little excitement here of 


To drink more deeply of its limpid wave, 


To feel the silken bonds I know are twining late, among the ens and the curious, 
Round all who recognize Christ’s power to save. _| arising from the discovery of an ancient pyramid 
Sees aa upon the great Colorado desert, and which fixes 
now ere zs a secret spirit-union ahili > is Se 
Linking the hearts of all who love the Lord; the oe beyond all dispute of the —— 
I long to realize that blest communion sion and occupancy, at some greatly remote pe- 


Sweeter than aught else nature can afford. riod of time, of the American continent by a 
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race of people of whom all existing history is 
silent. 

A party of men, five in number, had ascended 
the Colorado for nearly two hundred miles above 
the mouth of the Gila, their object being to dis- 
cover, if possible, some large tributary from the 
west, by which they might make the passage of 
the desert, and enter California by a new, more 
direct and easier route, inasmuch as there are 
known to exist numerous small streams upon the 
eastern slope of the mountains, that are either 
lost in the sands of the desert or unite with the 
Colorado through tributaries heretofore unknown. 
They represent the country on either side of the 
Colorado as almost totally barren of every vege- 
table product, and so level and monotonous that 
any object sufficient to arrest the attention po- 
sesses more or less of curiosity and interest ; and 
it was this that led to the discovery and exami- 
nation of this hitherto unknown relic of a for- 
gotten age. 

An object appeared upon the plain to the 
west, having so much the appearance of a work 
of art, from the regularity of its outline, and its 
isolated position, that the party determined upon 
visiting it. Passing over an almost barren sand 
plain, a distance of nearly five miles, they 
reached the base of one of the most wonderful 
objects, considering its location (it being the very 
home of desolation,) that the mind can possibly 
conceive of ; nothing less than an immense stone 
pyramid, composed of layers or courses of from 
eighteen inches to nearly three fect in thickness, 
and from five to eight feet in length. It has a 
level top of more than fifty feet square, though 
it is evident that it was once completed, but that 
some great convulsion of nature has displaced 
its entire top, as it evidently now lies a huge and 
broken mass upon one of the sides, though nearly 
covered by the sands. 

This pyramid differs, in some respects, from 
the Egyptian pyramid. It is, or was, more slen- 
der or pointed; and while those of Egypt are 
composed of steps or layers, receding as they 
rise, the American pyramid was, undoubtedly, a 
more finished structure. The outer surface of 
the blocks was evidently cut to an angle, that 
gave the structure, when new and complete, a 
smooth or regular surface from top to bottom. 

From the present level of the sands that sur- 
round it, there are fifty-two distinct layers of 
stone, that will average at least two feet; this 
gives its present height one hundred and four 
feet, so that before the top was displaced, it must 
have been, judging from an angle of its sides, at 
least twenty feet higher than at present. How 
far it extends beneath the surface of the sands, 
it is impossible to determine without great labor. 

Such is the age of this immense structure, 
that the perpendicular joints between the blocks 
are worn away to the width of from five to ten 
inches at the$bottom of each joint, and the entire 


of the pyramid so much worn by the storms, the 
vicissitudes und corroding of centuries, as to 
make it easy of ascent, particularly upon one of 
its sides. We say one of its sides, because a 
singular fact connected with this remarkable 
structure is, that it inclines nearly ten degrees 
to one side of the vertical or perpendicular. 

There is not the slightest probability that it 
was thus erected, but the cause of its inclination 
is not esaily accounted for. By whom, at what 
age of the world, and for what purpose, this py- 
ramid was erected, will probably forever remain 
a hidden mystery. The party, in their unsue. 
cessful attempt to cross the desert at this point, 
in their wanderings discovered other eviden. 
ces, of a nature that would seem to make it cer. 
tain that that portion of country upon the Col. 
orado, now the most barren, was once the gar. 
den and granary of the continent, and the abode 
of millions of our race. —Lytell. 


THE INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA. 


A Report has just been made to the General 
Government, by Lieut. Beale, Superintendant of 
Indian Affairs in California, which no American 
can read without feelings of the utmost indigna- 
tion. The Indians are driven from their hunting 
grounds and fishing waters, and are frequently 
killed when they return to procure their almost 
only means of subsistence. ‘The chief article of 
food they have from the soil is acorns, of which 
they lay in a stock at the proper season, as the 
principal means of subsistence for the winter, and 
any foray of whites may deprive them of this 
stock, and leave them no alternative from starva- 
tion. It should be understood that these Indians 
are harmless, with rare exceptions, and are dis- 
posed to look upon the whites as friends and pro- 
tectors. Even if disposed to enmity and war, 
they are too weak to withstand for a moment the 
assault of a far inferior force of whites; they are 
not Camanches, but allied to the “ root-diggers” 
in character, of whom Col. Fremont gave an ae- 











age 


count as existing in Southern California. The | 


reader, therefore, who sees accounts of “ Indian 
Wars” in California, must not imagine conflicts 
similar to those of the war with King Philip, but 
a war of ruffians upon helpless women and chil- 


dren. These Indians have no weapon of defence | 


but a bow and arrow, the latter pointed with some 
kind of stone. 

These natives are shown to be not only robbed 
in the most shameful manner, but are kidnapped 
for slave labor in the mines, and when broken 
down by excessive toil, are turned out, with no 
resource from starvation. Expeditions for the 
purpose of capturing them for this slavery, have 
often resulted in the murder of numbers of 4 
tribe, and remonstrance against the outrage, and 
petitions for the restoration of stolen youth: and 
‘children are treated as rebellion, the punishment 
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SO 


of which is an expedition against the tribe, in 
which no white is ever killed, and the affair is 
sublished as an * Indian war,” in which so many 
of these “savages” were killed. One statement 
shows that a Major James Savage, an Indian 
trader on the Fresno, was entrusted with 1900 
cattle by Col. Fremont, for distribution among 
the Indians on the San Joaquin river. ‘This 
Savage gave express directions to take receipts 
for twice the number of cattle delivered to the 
Indians, and gave orders to sell as many as pos- 
sible to miners; and some were delivered to his 
clerks, to be sold to these Indians at taventy-five 
cents a pound. . Nearly the whole of these 1900 | 
head were disposed of by such means; and the 
agent who exposes this villany, alleges that he 


military reserves for their protection; and the 
abolishment of Indian agencies, and the appoint- 
ment of six sub-agents, who shall reside with the 
Indians, and instruct them in cultivation as well 
as discharge other duties.—Providence Post. 





A NEW TREE. 


A beautiful tree, unknown to other parts of 
the Union, is thus described in the Oregon 
Times : 

Mr. Quincy A. Brooks has placed before us 
the branch ofa tree or arboret, accompanied by 
the following communication :-— 

A strange and beautiful tree has been dis- 
covered in Washington Territory, which is not 


also took 1700 cattle from the Indians, the re- | known to exist in any other part of the habitable 


ceipts for which were delivered to Savage. Only 
about fifteen miles from San Francisco, across the 
bay, upon an investigation into alleged cruelties 
to the Indians, seventy-eight were found on a | 
rancho, all of whom were sick and starving, and 
eighteen had dicd of starvation before the inves- 
tigation took place. 
kidnapped, and offered for hire at a dollar a day, 
but were so emaciated that no one would hire 
them; and rather than lower the price, the dealers 
kept them, providing no food whatever, so that 
they subsisted wholly upon roots. The culprits 
in this ease are stated to be “ native Californi- 
ans,” which means the old Spanish descent, aud 
it is pleasant to find that they were arrested. 


The Report details a number of expeditions | 


wholly unprovoked, in which the poor Indians, 


without distinction of age or sex, have been mur- | 


dered in cold blood. In one case particularly, the 


family of an old and well-known friend to the | 
whites, was extirpated, and the aged father hung | 
upen atree. It was, says Lt. Beale, “a reality of | 


the history of Logan’s family.’’ The Report re- 
marks, that “in all frontier settlements there are 
many men from Missouri, Oregon, Texas, Xc., 
who value the life of an Indian just as they do 


that of a cayota, or a wolf, and embrace every | | + . ; 
| desirable ornamental tree to grow-in our gardens, 


occasion to shoot them down.” 
In one instance of a cold-blooded massacre, the 


U.S. Indian Agent, O. M. Wozeneraft, addressed | 


a letter to Gov. Bigler, urgently requesting the 
State to aid him in sustaining the laws, and pre- 
venting the recurrence of such outrages. To this 
no reply was made; and on visiting San Fran- 


These Indians had been | 


globe. The tree is destined, I think, to make 
some noise in the world. It is remarkable, be- 
cause its like is not to be found elsewhere, and 
on account of its great beauty and fragrance. 
The tree varies in height from one to seven 
feet ; the leaf resembles that ofa pear, while the 
trunk and branches look like those of the orange 
tree. The upper side of the leaf is thinly coated 
with a gum having the appearance of oil, 
and of the consistence of honey. Handling 
them causes the gum to adhere slightly to the 
fingers. 

The gum, as well as the leaf and bark, is 
highly odorous. ‘The fragrance which is quite 


strong, resembles that of bergamot, or ripe fruit, 


and a few leaves aresufficient to perfume a room. 
A leaf fully wrapped up in paper so as to be en- 
tirely concealed, was handed to several persons, 
with a request that they would tell by the smell 
what it was. All expressed themselves highly 
delighted with the fragrance, but gave different 
answers as to its character. Some said it 
smelled like ripe pears; some that it was berga- 
mot; whilst others thought it smelled like ripe 
apples. The flower resembles that of the white 
jessamine 

This will certainly make a very beautiful and 


around our dwellings, near the parlor window, or 
to form a choice bower. Its intrinsic value for 
these purposes is greatly enhanced by the con- 
sideration that it is an evergreen. The speci- 
men is brought from my farm, and is taken 
froma grove of about a quarter of an acre. 


cisco, the agent was told by the U.S. District The plant is very rare even here. The oldest 
Attorney, that “he was not aware of the exist- | settlers of the country say, they never saw it 


ence of any law that would apply in the case ; the | 


Federal Court having no jurisdiction in cases 
where life was taken.” The misereant who com- 
manded the cut-throats in this expedition, had 


growing elsewhere. Still, I have no doubt, it 
will be found in other places. It has been 
known to the priest of the Mission of St. Joseph, 
for some years, but has not attracted attention 


had been appointed justice for the county in until recently. 


which the crime was committed, and the case was, 
therefore, not brought before him. 





They that show more than they are, raise an 


Lt. Beale urges the appropriation of half a mil- | expectation they cannot answer; and so loose 


lion for the immediate subsistence of the Indians; 


their credit, as soon as they are found out. 
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seein iiarianetcaeeaaiahaindaapintalhiisincii 
VARIETIES. small sales of yellow at 76 cents, afloat. Oats are 


R \ Ww The Camden and | 22'e- Sales of Southern at 45 cents, and Penn- 
AILROAD ARTESIAN WELL.—Th : 


: | sylvania at 47 and 48 cents. 
Amboy Railroad Company, N. J.; have just tested | oyive : : aa 
one of Mr. Bolles’ artesian wells, at Cooper’s Point, |, «.. Merrine of the Committee of Manave- 
which that gentleman sunk for the use of the car | 8 


: ca these | ment of the Library Association of Friends, will be 
depot at that place. With a four inch pump held in the Library Room, on Fourth-day Evening, 
were elevated to the water tank about sixty gallons | next, the 12th inst., at 8 o’clock. 


of watera minute. This pump, as are also all the Philada., 4th mo. 8th, 1854. J. M. ELLIS, Ck, 
pumps on their road used to supply the engines) —______?_ saad alia ee eda eee 
with water, is driven by steam, and so arranged, WYNEDD BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR YOUNG 
that when a locomotive comes up to it, a sieam pipe | J MEN AND BOYS. _ 
is attached, and the surplus steam of the engine The Summer Session of this Schoo! will commence 
pumps the water into the reservoir, from which the oar cen tac ak sone are ter 
aenne Se engymES. English education will be taught, together with the 
IMPROVEMENT IN CarniaGe AxLtes.—W. D. Titus | Latin language. Lectures on various Scientific sub- 
and J. Atkiss, of Brooklyn, N. Y., have invented [aes eee yo ig palmtop, 
ee aan ane wee oye half 4 able ineboneee che oomiiades at the close of 
ings. The nature of the invention Consisis, first, In | a oon For con itaciecdien qikasas tan Pilea 
making the journals of carriage axles of two cones | ot cata tieaen an taeda Seay. 
arranged in a horizontal position, their apexes | P*" Spring or ae eee - - eee. 
placed against each other, each of them being pro-| 4mo. 1, 1854.-2m. aa eae a, 2 go ses ag 
vided with a collar or shoulder, which fits suugly in | f 4KE., JT, Leacher. 


1 ——__—___—_— ———E 


either end of the hub and serves as a washer ‘o pre- | | \RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL, for GIRLS. 
vent the escape of the oil. The outer of said cones | This Institution, which has been successfully 
being made moveable, is fitted snugly over the | coducted for nearly three years as a Boardiug School 
square end of the journal after the wheel has been | for Young Men and Boys, will commence its first ses- 
placed on the axle, and is held in place by means | sion for Girls on the First of Fifth month next. The 
of a screw cap and spring catch, said devices serv- | usual branches of a thorough English education will be 
ing to lock the hub and axle together. It consists, taught, together with the French Janguage and Draw- 
second, in providing the double conical journal box | !"3- A regular Course of Lectures on various Scien- 
with an oil chamber formed round the two cones, | tHe subjects, will be delivered during the term, illus- 
and made to supply oil at the point where the apexes trated by appropriate apparatus. The Terms are $50 


‘sie : te .. | per session of tweenty weeks, one-half payable in ad- 
p 5 . + 3 » u « ° . 
a oe an vance, and the remainder at the close of the term. 


French and Drawing, each $5 per session. 

Mare Svcar.—In 1850 there was made in the | eee a eS, So 
United States thirty-four and a quarter millions of atc siti sammie iat tien 5 
pounds of maple sugar. ‘his was about one sev-| , d “ h. if oY es Principal. 
enth as much as there was made ofcane sugar; so! _ Secos mo. tit . 1st — 
that cane sugar is seven times as plenty as maple | 
sugar, but maple sugar we think is seven times bet- \ 
ter. 

Of this 344 million pounds, Maine made but 
93.542 pounds; New Hampshire made more thau a 
million and a quarter ; Vermont more thin six mil- 
lions of pounds; Massachusetts more than seven 
hundred and ninety-five thousand pounds; Connec- 


Geum seen: lcs themaenh. anol netted pay scholars. 
tout more than flity thousand, and New York more | ‘Phey are in the neighborhood of Friends, of whom 
than ten million pounds, 


, ; : : | board can be had on reasonable terms. 
Most of our farmers in the interior of the State | ; 


have extensive ranges of maple forest, and on the | Apply to HUNN JENKINS, Camden, Delaware, 
public lands are millions of acres of sugar maples, jor to WM. W. MOORE, 77, Filbert street, Phila- 

















7 ANTED. —Two Female Friends, as Teachers 
for two Schools, situated within the limits of 

| . * . 
|the Southern Quarterly Meeting, (in Caroline 
| county, Maryland). To qualified persons engaging 
in this concern, a field of usefulness is here opened. 
A moderate compensation will be paid by the Com- 
| mittee, which may be considerably increased by 





which anybody may tap who desires to. colphis. = Third mo. Uith. 
— ssuiealiaiiodiati 
Correr.—The Tennessee copper mines, it is aid, ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL, for 
continue to yield most abundantly. The mines of | Young Men and Boys—It is intended to commence 
the Potomac Company, in East Tennessee, give evi- the Sum-ner Session of this Institution on Ist of 5th 
Seones of extraordinary sighness 76 |mo. next. Thecourse of instruction will be extensive 


|and thorough. A series of Lectures will be delivered 

a Teacher on various Scientific subjects, illustra- 

a aon | ted by appropriate apparatus; also on Anatomy and 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. | Physiology by a medical practitioner. Terms per 

Friour anp Meat.—Flour is more quiet, at $7 50 "ane ~ . a ee bend Lett 

Small sales for city use within the range of $7 50 hich will | Se 

a $8 50, for common and extra brands. Rye Flour |p. “f coe renee eee : 

sad C ’ leeee ee i i. Sale and h fa For reference and further particulars address the 

“9 o : @5 a Seiden caren aa On — at | Principal, London Grove Post Office, Chester Co., Pa. 

2 § aD, C é > vU. 


BENJAMIN SWAYNE. 
Grain.—Wheat is in request. Small sales| 3d mo. 18—2m. 

yesterday at $170 for for red, and $1 80 for white. | === = = = 
Rye is worth 91 cents per bushel. Cornis lower— Merrihew & Thompson, Pre., Merchant ab. 4th st. 
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